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THE LOST SON; 


OR, 
THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BROTHERS, 


Be angry as you will, it shall have scopo; 
Ah, Osssina, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears 
bey much enforced, shows & hasty spark, 
Wen poe is cold again. And from henceforth 
‘ou are over earnest with your brother, 
your mother chides, and — you so, 


Our readers w rhaps, have been surprised that, after 
the violent aor Thich Paul had insulted Lectoure 
the th fallowing a meeting had not been a for 


mor ; but Lieutenant Walter, who 

a unissiomed t0 — the conditions of the 

duel — with her with Count , had received from 
his commander directions a é every 


concession 
sing on one point an this Dosen that Paul would not 


The reason for pg was, ae at the eee Sf 
that, until the time arrived when he de sil ave we oye Pow 








THE DUEL TO THE DEATH INTERRUPIED, 


ap this ‘aoe drama—in which, having in the first 
Saienee mingled only as a stranger, he at last found 

lf in the position of the head of ~ family—his 
life belonged not to himself, and that he had not the 
an to risk it. Moreover, as we have seen, the delay 

e had fixed was not along one; and Lectoure, who 
oa =~ of the reason which could have induced 
his Ang require it, had acceded to it without 
much Giffic 

Paul had, isis determined not to lose a moment, 
and haere as soon as the hour arrived at which he 
could, with propriety resent himself to the marchio- 
ness, he ben’ stops wards the castle. 

bg be —_—. of th Law E popes evening, and of that day 

so much confusion in the stately 

ae that that he entered it without meeting a single 

servant to announce him, He, nevertheless, traversed 

the apartments, following the ion he had before 

twice taken, and on going into the drawing-room, 
d Marguerite lying fainting on the floor. 

On seeing the contract lying on the table, and his 
sister deprived of consciousness, Paul readily 
that a dreadful scene must have taken place between 
the marchioness and her daughter. He ran to Mar- 
gene teen her in his arms, and opened one of the 

to give her air. The state in which Mar- 
guerite ay was, more from a complete 
prostration of strength than an actual fainting-Gt; and 
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therefore, as soon as she felt that assistance was being 
rendered her, and with a kindness which left no doubt 
as to the feelings of the person who had thus endea. 
voured to relieve her, she opened her eyes, and recog. 
nised her brother, that living Providence, whom God 
had sent to sustain her every time she felt she was about 
to succumb. 

Marguerite related to Paul, that her mother had en- 
deavoured to compel her to sign the contract, in order to 
soon her not leave the castle with her brother, and that, 

been overcome by her grief, and carried away 
by the. dreadful situation in which she was yaeet, she 
had allowed her mother to perceive that she knew all, 

Paul comprehended at once the feelings which must 
have rent the heart of the marchioness, who, aftep 
twenty years of silence, isolation, and anguish, saw, 
without being -“ to divine the manner in which it 
had been b ht about, that in one moment her secre 
had been revealed to one of the two persons from whom 
she was most anxious to conceal it. Therefore, com. 
paslensting the sufferings of. his mother, _" resolved 

terminate them as ily as he could, b 
on the interview he come to seek, and ii which 
at once enlighten her as to the intentions of ay son, 
whose existence she was so unwilling to acknowledge. 
Marguerite, on her side, wished to obtain her mother’s 


forgiveness ; one therefore, undertook to inform the 


the young captain waited her orders, 
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Paul, therefore, remained alone, leaning against the | alone as I do you, and then, feeling assured that no one | springing to where Paul stood, and throwing her arms 
high chimneypiece, above which was carved the escutch- | will come to interrupt us before I had obtained the 


eon of his family, and began to lose himself in the | necessary explanation, I would say to him: * ¥Yeu,have, 
thoughts which the successive and hurried events of }if not insalted me, at all.events wounded my fe ings, 
the last few hours gave rise to, and Which had rendered | Air, by coming to my honse, and injuring me in ply in- 
him the sovereign arbiter of all that house; whem one | terests and my family affections. lt is, thenj with me, 
of the side doors suddenly opened, and Emanuel up- and not with another, that you ought to fight, amd you 
peared with a case of pistols in hia hand, On hearing | shall fight with me.’” 
the door open, Paul turned his eyes toward it, and) “You are mistaken, Emanuel,” replicd Paul; “I 
immediately perceiving the young man, bowed to him | will not fight, at all events, with you; the thing is im- 
with that eweet and fraternal expression, which reflected | possible.” 
in his features the serenity of his soul. “Oh! sir, the time of enigmas is gone by,” cried 
Emanuel, on the contrary, although he returned the | Emanuel, impatiently; “we live in the midst of a 
salutation, as politeness required, allowed those hostile | world, in which at every moment;we elbow a reality, 
feelings which the presence of the man whom he re- | Let us, therefore, leave the poetical and the mysterious 
garded as lis personal and determined enemy had | tothe authors of romances and tragedies. Your pre- 
awakenéd to Mush bis features, and they instantly as-| sence in this castle has been marked by circumstances 


sumed a look of fierce defiance. 

“Twas onthe point of setting out to seek for you, 
sir,” said Reena. placing the pistols upon the table, 
and remaining at some distance from Soaks “and that, 
however, without precisely knowing where to find you; 
for, like the evil genii of ou popular traditions, you 
appear to have the gift of being everywhere and no- 
where. Buta servant informed me that he had seen 
you enter the castle, and I thank you for having saved 
ine the trouble I was about to take, in thus anticipating 
my de ire.” 

“Tam happy,” replied Paul, “ that my desire in this 
instance, although probably emanating from a totall 
different cause, =F so harmoniously chimed in wi 
yours. Well, then, I am here—what do you ask of 
ine Fr 
“ Cannot you divine even that, sir P”’ replied Eman- 
nel, with increasing agitation. “ In that case—and you 
will allow me to express my astonishment that it should 
be so—you are but ill-informed as t6 the duties of a 
gentleman and an officer, and this is a fresh insult that 


you put upon me. 


“Holievo me, Bmasitiel/’ rejoined Paul, in # ealni 


tone—- 


“3 yesterday called mysélf the Count+to-day I eall | the 


inyself the Marquis d’Auray,” said Emantel, interrupt- 
ing him with a gesture of hbnghtiness anid contempt ; 
“ond I beg, sir, that you will not forget it.” 

An almost imperceptible smile passed over the lips 
of Paul. 

“T was saying, then,” continued Levey © that you 
but imperfeetly comprehend the feelings of a gentle- 
mun, if you believed that I would permit afiother to 
take up, on my belidlf, @ quarrel which yon ¢&me here 
to seek. Yes, it, fof it is you,who have thrown 
your: elf across my path, and not I who have sought 


you. 
“Tlis lordship, thé Marquis # 7” said y 
siniling, “ forgets his Visit on board hienne,? 

“A truce to your oa éir, and BF Scns pro- 
coed to facts. Yoaterday, know tot t strange 
and inexplicable feeling, when I proposed to you = 
which L will net say every gentleman, at cer, b 
simply, any mun of courage would instantly and with- 
out hesitation have ace to, you refused, sir, and 
evading my provoeation, you went, as it were; behind 
my back to sedk an adversary, who, althongh not pre- 
cisely a stranget to the quarrel, yet taste should 
li@eo dictated that he ought not to have been drawn 
junto it.” 

“ Behove me, that in this, sir,’ replied Paul, with the 
sono calmness and the same candour of manner which 
lad accompanied all he said, “I was compelled to 

ield to the exigency of the case, which did not leave 
ino the eholee of am adversary, You had proposed a 
duel, which f could not gh being my adversary, 
bat which was perfectly indifferent to me with any 
other person. Tam too mach habituated to encounters 


of this dé pe and to encounters of a far more 
yourderous and mortal nature, to consider an event of 
this kind but as one of the usual accidents of my ad- 


veuturous life. You will, however, please to remember 
thut it #as not 1 who sought this duel—you, yesterday, 
proposed it to me; but, as I could not—I agein — 
it—appear as your antagonist, I selected M. de . 
toure, as I would have done M. de Nozay or M. la 
Jurray, because he happened to be there, within my 
reuch, and because, it it were absolutely necessary 
that J should kill some one, I preferred killing an use- 
Jess and insolent fop, rather than a good and honest 
couwntyy gentleman, who would consider himself dis- 
lionoured, did he but dream that he had entered into a 
barcain of eo vile and a a nature as that which 
the Baron de Lectoure has, in reality, proposed to 
you 

" «'Tig well, sir,” said Emanuel, jeeringly ; “continve 
to coustitnte yourself as the redresser of wrongs, to dab 
yourself the kuight-errant of oppressed princesses, and 
to shield yourself under the buckler of your mysterious 
replies, ‘As long as this antiquated Quixotism does not 
come inte collision with my views, my interests, and 
rny engagements, I will tally permit it to wander over 
the whole earth, and ocean also, even from pole to pole, 
and I wall merely smile at it as it passes by me; but 
whenever this madness breaks out against me, as yours 
has done, sir—whenever, in the intimate concerns of a 
fumily of which I am the head, | meet a stranger who 
orders a3 © master where I alone have a right to raise 
my volee—I shall present myself before him, as I now 
do before you, should I hav) the beppiness to meet hun 





too fatal to render it necessary to add that which is 
not to that which is. Lusignan returned, notwith- 
standing the order which condemned him to transporta- 
tion; my sister, who, for the first time, has shown 
herself rebellious against the orders of her mother; my 
father, killed your mere presence—these are the 
disasters by which you have been accompanied, which 
have heralded you fem another hemisphere, and have 
formed your funeral escort. For all this you have to 
account to me; th re, speak da—npeuk as a man 
should to a man, in roat daylight, face to face, 
and not asa phantom gliding in the dar , whi 
escapes under the cloud of night, letting fall some few 
solemn and prophetic words, as if from the other world. 
Soch things are well calculated to terrify nurses and 
children. Speak, sir, speak! Look at me; you will 
see that Lam calin. If you have anything to reveal to 
me, I will listen to you.’ 

“The secret which you ask of me is not my own,” 
replied aay Map calmness_ strongly con- 
tfasted with the f excitement of Emanuel : “ be- 
lieve a I have said, and do not insist further. 

well |’ 
After pronouncing these words, Paul moved toward 


door. 
“Oh!” éried Emanuel, rushing between him and the 
door, to ‘$57 his passage ; “ you shall not leave me 
thus, sir! I have you now—we are alone in this room, 
without fear of any i ion, into which it was not 
I that enticed you, but you havé come here of your 
own free will. Therefore, hearken to that which I am 
about to say. The person you have insulted is myself; 
the person to whom you owe satisfaction is myself! 
The person with whom you have to fight is——” 

“ You are mad, eg Mg replied Paul; “I 


y 
have already told it is impossible. Therefore, 
allow ane to withdraw?" 
“ , sir,” cried Hmanuelj stretching out his 


Tako care 

hand to the box, and taking out the pistols; ‘‘ take care, 
sir, After having done ever Ms in my power to 
compel you to act as a gentleaa® may treat you as a 
d. You are here, in se in which you are a 
$ you have d it, I know not how, 
not for what purpose ; if you have not come into it to 
il us of our gold be wels, you have entered it 
to the.obedience of a daughter to her mother, and 
to cancel the sacred promise given by a friend to a 
friend. In one case or the other, you are a violator, 
whom I have met at the moment that his hands were 
about to seize @ treasure ; that treasure is honour, the 
most of all riehed | Come, sir! believe me, 
you will do better to accept this weapon”—Emanuel 
endeavoured to thrust one of the pistols into Paul’s 

hand—“ and defend yourself.” 

“You may kill me, sir,” replied Paul, again placing 
his elbow on the chimneypiece, as if he were continuing 
an ordinary conversation; “although I do not believe 
that God would permit so great a crime; but you shall 
not force me to fight with you. I have before told you 
80, and I repeat it.” 

“Take the pistol, sir!” cried Hmanuel, “ take it, sir, 
I tell you! You believe that the threat I am making is 
but a vain menace; undeceive yourself! For three days 
have you miigwe my patience! for three days have you 
filled my soul with gall and hatred! for three days have 
I familiarised my mind with the idea of ridding myself 
of you, whether it be by a duel or by murder! Do 
not inagiing that the dread of punishment withholds 
my hand; this castle is isolated, mute, and deaf. The 
sea is there; and before you could be even laid in the 
tomb, I should be in England. Therefore, sir, for the 
last time, I say to you, take this pistol and defend 
yourself!” : ‘ 

pemts without uttering a word, gently put the pistol 
aside. 

“Well, then,’ eried Emanuel, exasperated to the 
highest degree by the sangfroid of his adversary, “ as 
- will not defend yourself like a man, die lke a 


nd so saying, he raised the muzzle of the pistol to 
the level of the captain’s breast. p 
At that moment a dreadful shriek was heard; it was 
Marguerite, who had returned from her mother, and 
who had, at a glance, camqnebanaed all that had hap- 
ed. She rushed upon Emanuel, and at that instant 
he fired the 5° yy the rote of the boll Devias 
mo e ’s striking up his arm 
it passed two - throe jaches above Paul's head, and 
shattered the glass above the chimneypiece. 
“My brother!” cried Marguerite, with one bound, 





around him; “my brother, are you not wounded ?” 
_“ Your brother!” exclaimed Emanuel, letting fall the 
pistol, which was still smoking ; “ your brother!” 

“Well, Bmariel,” said Paul, with the same calm- 
ness Which he had evyinced.during the whole of this 
painfal scene, “dp you now comprehend why it was I 
coyld not fight with you ?” 

At that moment the, Marchioness appeared at the 
floor, pale as a spectre, for she had heard the report of 
the pistol; then looking around her with an expression 
of infinite terror, and seeing that no one was wounded, 
she silently raised her eyes to Heaven, as if to ask if its 
anger was at lengthappeased. She remained thus for 
some time, in an‘attitude of mental thanksgiving. When 
she again cast down her eyes, Emanuel and Marguerite 
were on their knees before her, each holding one of her 
hands, and covering it with tears and kisses. 

“T thank you, my children,” said the marchioness, 
after a short silence: “and now leave me with this 
young man.” 

Marguerite and Emanuel bowed with an expression 
of the most profound respéct, and obeyed the com- 
mand of their mother. . 


« CHAPTER XxX. 
RECOGNITION. 
Oh! my mother! 
You do not know the heart that you have pierced! 
I—I—thy son—thine Arthur—I avenge? 
Never on thee. Livé eH > my brother— 
Forget that I was born, Here, here—thése proofs— 
These—these! Oh 4 see you where the words are blistered 


With my hot tears? = wept—it was for joy— 
I did not ae of . e, of birthright— 
I did but these uld clasp a 


er! 
LwEex.—The Sea@ Captain. 
Tre marchioness closdil or as soon as they had 
withdrawn, advanced ints i 






ddle of the room, and 


went, without Jookin and leant upon the 
arm-chair if which the fi the might before 
been s to sign the ; There she temained 


standing, with her eyes cast upon the 4. Paul, 
for & wgotaent onan the desire to throw himself 
eforé her; but there was tipon~the 


upon knees 

features bd _ met, such an ssion of 
severity, that he rep the yearnings is heart 
and stood motionless awaiting her commands. After a 
few moments of ice-like silence, the marchiioness ad- 
dressed him :— 


“Yoti desired to s66 me,)éir, and T h&¥6 como to 
inna will; you wished to spetk t6 mie—I am 


liste: vi ; 

Th jks were fittered without the tarchioness 
making t movément—her lips trémbled rather 
than “it seémied a marble statwe that was 
speaking: a ‘ 

Yes, 










feeling, 

long since 
ey it hag. 
ay p 
ered a 
and ing 













yt gidé to my cradle, 
ps I th her the.guardian 
Bince that time, still so fresh in 
deat more than once, 
ed y a start, imagining 
ty forehead the impression of a 
. that there was no ono 
she would, 
sinee first I 





hus called, and th 

— tome. Can it havé » a8 
ully imagined, that you would have trembled at again 
——s me? Can it be true, as I at this moment 
fear, that you have nought to say tome?” / - 

‘And had I feared your return,” said the marchio- 
ness, in a hollow tone, “should I have been to blame ? 
You appeared before me ~ yesterday, sir, and ‘now 
the mystery which ought to have been concealed to all 
but God and myself, is known to both my éhildren.” 

“Is it my fault that God has been pleased to reveal 
the secret to them? Was it I that conducted Mar- 

erite, despairing and in tears, to the bedside of her 

ying father, whose protection she had gone to ask, 
and whose confession she was compelled tohear? Was 
it I that led her to Achard, and was it not you, madam, 
that followed her thither? As to Emanuel, the report 

ou heard, and that shattered glass, attest that I would 
fove preferred death rather than to have saved my life 
at the expense of your secret. No, no; believe me, 
madam, I am the instrament, and not the hand—the 
effect, and not the cause. No, madam, it is God who 
has brought abont all this, that you might see at your 
feet, as you have just now seen them, your two ehildren 
whom you have so long banished from your arms.” 

Ne But there is a third,” said the marchioness, in a 
voice in which emotion began to evince itself, * and I 
know not what I have to e from him.” 

*“ Let me accomplish a last duty, madam, and that 
once fulfilled, he on his knees await your orders,’ 

“ And of what natate is this duty P” 

“ Tt is to restore his brother to the rank to which he 
is entitled—his sister to that happi which she has 





lost—to his mother that tranquillity of mind which she 
has 40 long egught in vain,” 
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* And yet, thanks to you,” replied the marehioness, | could not have imagined, that such feelings still ex- | at [ronmongers’- Hall might tave Ween ean Yarbus 


* M. de Maurepas refused to M. de Lectoure the regi- 
ment he had solicited for my son.” 

“ Because,” replied Paul, taking the commission from 
his pocket, and laying it on the tabld, “ because the 
Marguerite.’ 

The marchioness east her eyes upon the commission, 
and saw that it was made out in the name of Emanuel 
bey 

“And yet you would give the hand of Marguerite 
toa man without name, without fortune—and what is 
more, to a man who is banished !”” 

“You are mistaken, madam; I would give Margue- 
rite to the man she lores ; I would give Marguerite, 
not to the banished Lusignan, but to the Baron Anatole 
de Lusignan, his Majesty’s governor of the island of 
Guadaloupe—there is his commission also.” 

The marchioness looked at the parchment, and saw 
that in this instance, as in the former one, Paul had 
uttered but the truth. 

“Yes, I acknowledge it,” she poutied » “these will 
satisfy the ambition of Emanuel, and confer happiness 
on Marguerite.” 

“And, at the samo time, secure your tranquillity, 
madam; for Emanuel will join his regiment, and 
Marguerite will follow her husband. You will then 
remain here alone, as you have, ‘alas! so frequently 
desired.” 

The marchioness sighed. 

“Ts not this all you desire, or have I deceived my- 
self?” continued Paul. 

“ But,” said the marchioness, “how can I recall the 
promise given to the Baron de Lectoure ?” 

“The marquis is dead, madam,” replied Paul; “is 
not the death of a husband and a father a sufficient 
cause for the adjournment of a marriage ?” 

The marchioness, without replying, seated herself in 
the ay egret pe a pen and paper, wrote a few lines, 
folded the letter, and putting on the address the name 
of the Baron de Lectoure, she rang the bell for the 
servant, After waiting a few moments, during which 
time both Paul and herself remained silent, a servant 
came into the room, : 

“In two hours from this time, you will deliver this 
to the Baron de Lectoure,” said the marchioness, 

The servant took the letter-.and withdrew. 

** And now,” continued the marchioness, looking at 
Paul, “ now, sir, that you have done justice to the imno- 
cent, it remains to you to pardon the guilty. You have 
papers which prove your birth; you are the elder—at all 
events, in the eyes of the law. The fortunes of Emanuel 
and Marguerite: are yours by right, What do you 
sagen in excliange for those papers ” 

aultook them from his et, and showing them 
to the marchioness, said, ‘‘ Here are the documents ; 
look at them—they are the letters you wrote to my 
poor father—look here, they are moistened by my tears, 
or I read them last night, while watehing by Achard’s 
corpse.” Then approaching the fireplace, he held them 
over the flaming wood, saying, “ Permit me, even but 
once, to call you mother! Call me but once your son, 


an 
“Can it be possible?” exclaimed the marchioness, 
vising. 

* You speak of name, of fortune,” continued Paul, 
with an expression of profound melancholy; “ what 
need have I of them? I have by my own sword gained 
a rank which few men of my age have ever attained. 
I have aeguired a name which is pronounced with 
blessings by one nation, and with terror by another, 
I could, did it so pee me, amass a fortune worthy of 
heing bequeathed to a king. What, then, are your 
name, your fortune, and your rank to me, if you have 
nothing else to offer to me—if you do not give me that 
which I have ineessantly, and m every position of my 
life, most yearned for—that which I have not the power 
to create—which God had granted to me, but which 
misfortune wrested from me—that which you alone can 
restore to me—a mother ?”’ 

‘* My son!” exclaimed the marchioness, overcome at 
length by his tears and supplicating accent; “ my son! 
my son! my son!” ‘ 

“Ah!” exclaimed Paul, letting the papers fall into 
the flames, which speedily consumed them; “ah! that 
blessed appellation has at length escaped i lips— 
that tender name, so long desired, and which I have s9 
unceasingly prayed to hear addressed to me!. Merciful 
Heaven, 1 thank thee !” 

The marchioness had fallen back into her chair, and 
Pant had thrown himself upon his knoos, his head 
leaning upon her bosom. At length the marchioness 
gently raised him. ptt 

“Look at me!” bhe said; “for twenty yeaps, this is 
the first tear that hag ever escaped eyelids. Give 
me your hand!”-~she placed it upon her he “ for 
twenty years this is the first feeling of happiness with 
which my heart has palpitated. Come to my arms! 
Por twenty years this is the first caress 1 have either 
given or received. These twenty years have, doubtless, 
been my expiation, since God now -pardons me; for, 
has restored to me the power of weeping, of feeling 
joy, and has permitted mo to embrace my son. Thanks 
to God! and thanks to thee, my son !” 

“My mother!” cried Paul; * my beloved mother!” 

“And I trombled at the thoughts of seeing you 


king had already granted it to me for the brother of | and that of the poor man Achard were about to be re- 


he| country fairs ull parties frequenting the market are 


isted in my heart. Oh, I bless thee! I bless thee!” 

At that moment, the tolling of the chapel-bell was 
heard; the marchioness shuddered. The funeral hour 
had arrived. ‘The bodies of the noble Marquis d@’ Auray 


turned to earth at the same moment, 

“This hour must be consecrated to prayer,” said the 
marchioness ; “I must now leave you.” 

“I must sail to-morrow, my mother,” said Paul ; 
* shall I not once more see you?” 

* Oh, yes, yes!” replied the marchioness, “ we must 
meet again!” 

“Well, then, my mother, this evening I shall be at 
the park gate. There is a spot which is sacred to me, 
and to which I must pay a last visit. I shall expect to 
meet you there. It is on that spot, my mother, that 
we should say farewell.” 

**T will be there,” said the marchioness, 

“ Hore, my mother, here!” said Paul, “take these 
commissions ; the one for Emanuel, and the other for 
the husband of Menguaette;, Let the happiness of your 
children be confe: by yourself. Believe me, mother, 
you have bestowed more on me than I on them.” 

The marehioness retired to shut herself up in her 
oratory. Paul left the castle, and proceeded toward the 
hut of the fisherman. 

(To be continued in owr neat.) 








PAST, AND OVER, AND VANISHED, 


Past, and over, and yanished— 
Forgotten, uncared for, unwept, 
The days that are gone for ever— 
The love that should never have slept. 
The dream that was o’er in an hour— 
The joy that was dead ere ’twas known; 
Past, and over, and vanished, 
I weep it—I mourn it—alone. 


The sound of a voice now silent 
The touch of a hand now cold, 
They come back to my memory only 
As first when their knell was tolled, 
They were mourned, for a moment, by others~ 
They were wept, for an hour, an - 
Past, and over, and vanished— 
They fled from the minds of men. 


Past! and what hope passed with them! 
Over! and so is love; 

Vanished! the days as cloudless 
As the cloudless sky above. 

Forgotten ! by all saye one heart, 
Who holds that memory clear, 

As the waters we gazed in together 
Through the gleam of a parting tear, 


Past, and over, and vanished !— 
The words ring out with a moan 

That bears in its sorrowful accents 
Resemblance to that loved tone, 

The dream, that was o’er ere the waking 
Had tinged it with earthly hue-— 

The love, that was half ideal, 
Has passed and vanished from view, 


Past, and over, and vanished!— 
The ripple the falling stone 
Has made in the worldly waters, 
Is seen by my heart alone, 
The naine that was once familiar 
Is named by old friends no more; 
Past, and over, and vanished— 
Forgotien, and wholly o’er. 
Queen. Avyson Hartiay Toryove, 








GOSSIP ABOUT GLOVES. 


From the very earliest times gloves were used to pre- 
serve the hands against thorns; and in 814 they were 
distinguished by pairs. In the uinth century they bad 
become so universal that even the church thought them 
a necessary article of dress. Strutt thinks they were 
introduced here in the tenth century; while m the 
thirteeuth century ladies commenced wearing them. 
Th the seventeenth century a pair of gloves cost 30s.; 
in 1604 the gloves and garters given away at a wedding 
amounted to £1,000. Disraeli says, “ that at the sale of 
the Earl of Arran’s goods, April 6, 1759, the gloves 
given by Henry VILL. to Sir Anthony Denny were sold 
for £39 17s." At the battle of Agincourt the young 
warriors wore ladies’ gloves and garters on the helmet 
(Drayton) ; “ But,” says Fosbroke, “‘ when fashion de- 
clined, it fell to coxcombs and servaiits.” Gloves in 
the reign of Elizabeth were very dear, in consequence 
of being perfumed with a scent recently brought 
from Italy. Sir'Thomas More, soon after he decreed 
in favour of a Mrs. Croaker against Lord Arundel, 
received from the lady a pair of gloves with forty 
angels (or “glove money”) inside. “It would be 
against good manners,” said the Chancellor, * to for- 
sake a gentlewoman’s New Year’s gift, and I accept 
the gloves; their ‘lining’ you will be pleased other- 
wise to bestow.” An old custom (though now falling 
te decay), that of “ Kissing for a new pair of Gloves,” 
is still kept up in various counties; while at certam 


exempted from arrest, when the “glove” has ‘been 
brought in and placed over the Guildhall, or other con- 
spicuous place. Again, yr oe te the glove con- 
turued down-to the reign of Elizabeth, as appears by 
an account of a duel fought in Tothill-42lds in 1571. 


gloves, the most conspicuous pair being those given to 
a Juxon by Charles IL. on the scaffold at White- 
hall, January 30, 1649, and just before the ill-fated 


king delivered to the ** good bishop” that memorable 
word, “‘ Remember!” the meaning of which all later 
historians haye been unable to explain, 

The Worshipful Company of Glovers, though only 


incorporated in the reign of the first Charles, appoars 
to have been a very ancient fraternity, for we find the 
company mentioned in 1362, as paying 20s. among the 
many other fraternities towards the carrying on of the 
French wars. ‘The present body, however, were incor. 
porated September 5, 1688, by the name of “'The 
Master, Wardens, and Fellowship of the Company of 
Glovers, of the City of London,” by which they ob- 
tained certain privileges now of little use, | the 
power to annually elect a master, four wardens, and a 
court of assistants to govern their affairs. The guild 
stands the sixty-second on the City list, and in the last 
return of its livery, entitled to vote at elections, the 
number appears ag fifty-four, about half of tho 
“glovers” in London. 

‘he business of the company was formerly trans« 
acted in their own hall, “a very old building,’ situated 
in Glover’s Hall-court, Beech-lane, Barbican. Maleolm, 
in his Londinium Redivivum, 1807, adds that it was 
“situated near the old almshouses,” and had then 
“been turned to other purposes.” When they quitted 
this ruinous building they held their meetings (so says 
a Gwide of 1809) at the George and Vulture Tavern, in 
Lombard-street, and from thence they eventually came 
to transact all their business at the oflice of their clerk, 
in Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 





THE STORY OF MARTIN GUERRE., 


Hirnerto the most prominent case of mistaken identity 
on record has been that of Martin Guerre. The par- 
ticulars of it have often been given; but our readers will 
glad to have them in a small compass, since they are 
most remarkable. 
Martin Guerre, of Biscay, about the year 1770, after 
ten years of wedlock, abandoned his family, and myate- 
riously disappeared. Eight years afterwards, a person 
eventually identified as one Arnaud du Tilh, presented 
himself to the wife of Guerre, and was recognised, both 
by herself and her relatives, as her long-absent husband. 
As the true Martin, he made his peace with Madame 
Guerre, resumed the marital relation, and they had, in 
the course of three years, two children. Until this 
riod no suspicion of an imposture had been excited, 
or, according to the record, ” had “ exactly the fea- 
ture, stature, and complexion of Guerre. More than 
this, he was perfectly familiar with the minutest cir- 
cumstances of the personal history of all the Guerre 
family, answering promptly all questions on the subject, 
and even reminding some of them of trivial matters 
which they had at first failed to remember.” About 
this time, but from what cause does not appear, his 
identity was doubted, and he was arraigned before a 
judicial tribunal. The investigations were severe and 
protracted; nearly two hundred witnesses were exa- 
mined, who were about equally divided in their opinions. 
The sisters of Martin Guerre, four in number, testified 
positively that the prisoner was their brother; and he 
was oven found to possess certain eecret marke which 
were known to have been upon the person of Guerre. 
The result of this trial seems to have turned upon two 
apparently trivial facts. While in every other particu. 
lar of person and manner he could not be distingwished 
from Guerre, it was proved by a shoemaker that there 
was a difference of three lines in the length of his foot; 
avd also by other witnesses, that he knew nothing what- 
ever of wrestling, whereas Guerre had been remarkably 
dexterous in that exercise. Ho was in the end declared 
an impostor, but appealed to a higher tribunal, and the 
examinations were there renewed. Before they wero 
concludéd, however, the real Martin Guerre appeared, 
having been sent home from the wars with a wooden 
leg. Even then Du Tilh persisted in his former assump- 
tions, declaring his opponent to be the impostor; and, 
strangely enough, was uble to give a better account of 
Guerre’s antecedents than gven Guerre himself, while 
the numerous witnesses were sti!l divided in their dpi- 
nion as towhich was the real Martin. ‘T’o end the story, 
he was finally convicted; and when he found that his 
execution was inevitalle, he confessed, that on reburn- 
ing from the camp in Picardy, he had met with eertein 
of Guerre’s frionda, by whoa ho was mistaken for him, 
aud who, in the course of numerous conversations, com. 
municated to him so many personal particulars concerns 
ing himself, his wife, and their two families, as well as 
their neighbours in Biseay, that, possessed of a very 
retentive memory, and assnred of the strong personal 
resemblance, he felt confident of successfully personating 
him, and thus securing the comfort of a home an’ the 
means of livelihood. We was eventually hanged and 
burned before the house of Guerre, 


Inrention.—The morality of an action depends upon 
the motive from whieh we act. If | flim half-acrown 


to a beggar, with intention to break his head, aud he 
picks it up and buys victuals with it, the physieal effect 
is good; but with respect to me, the action is very 





Among the objects of antiquity at the Inte exhibition 





agein—I trembled when I did see you-I knew not, I 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY, 


On the night of the event last described—tho death of 
Sir Jasper Wylde—an occurrence took place at the 
Kettledrum. 

Late in the evening the Scotchman Duggan entered, 
with a pale face and excited manner. Pho reason of 
this he hastily explained. It was, that an aged gipsy- 
woman had fallen down in the road, not far from the 
inn, apparently from exhaustion, but really from the 
effects of cholera. 

The spot in which this occurred being somewhat 
lonely, she had lain there some time unnoticed, when 
chance had brought a few labouring men thore; and 
Duggan, in passing, had been attracted by the sight of 
a small crowd. On joining it, he had been struck b 
two circumstances—one was that the woman had seve 
times uttered the name of Violet; the other, that she 
~ rayed a feverish anxiety to be conveyed tothe Kettle- 

rum. 

The montion of these facts created the utmost excite- 
mont in the mind of Violet. 


“It is my mother!” shoexclaimed. “She is secking | f 


0. 

“ Your mother, Miss Heartlaw !” exclaimed Ephraim. 
You surely don’t believe that ——” 

“That lam herchild? Yes, yes: take me—oh, take 
me to her!” 

But there was no necessity for her to quit the house. 
The labouring men had already lifted the poor woman 
from the ground, and had borne her to the spot. At 
that moment they appeared with her atthe door. With 
a glance, Violet recognised the woman who was celled 
the Witch of the Evil Eye, and hastened to her side. 

* Mother!” she cried. ° 

26 woman bent on her those eyes in which had once 
lowed the unearthly gleam of supernatural power ; but 
10y were dim and dead, and she had not the power to 

speak, 

By Hetty’s direction, they bore her into the best 
chamber, and laid her upon the bed. Then hot cordials 
were offered her; and under their influence she grew 
momentarily better. 

But the hand of death was upon her, and she knew it. 

With this knowledge, she seemed to gather up her 
strength for some final purpose; and, seizing the hand of 
view she said, in feeble tones and with great diffi- 
culty: 
“y am dying, child. No, no! Don’t speak—don’t 
cry—listen! 1 never meant to tell you what I now tell 
—not for your sake, but for that of my poor daughter's 
child—my Aurelia.” 

“She your daughter's child!” exclaimed Violet, with 
astonishment, 

* Yes, she—not you, not you! Listen! Your mother, 
Lady Grace Greville, married below her station, as was 
thought—married Captain, now Colonel Heartlaw. Her 
brother, Lord Roderick Greville, no sooner discovered 
what had taken place—for they were married by special 
licence—than he caused her ladyship to be carried off 
by violence to a remote village in France. There you 
were born—the sole issue of that marriage.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Violet, “ Colonel Heartlaw was, 
then, not my benefactor only—he was my father!" 

“Yes,” replied the gipsy. 

p- An he id not know this?” 

‘ ° ’ 


“ Ho died in ignorance that it was his own child whom 
he had adopted and befriended P ” 

‘ « Died! No; he lives—he is in England; he will be 
rere ! 

The offect of this communication upon Violet was 
almost overwhelming. Her face was like the face of 
the dead; she gasped, she trembled. 

“'Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven !” she cried, droppin 
on her knees in the natural impulse of gratitude to od. 

But an exclamation of the bystanders recalled her to 
a sense of the necessity of listening to the further reve- 
lations of the aged woman; while she had the power to 
make them. 

The purport of those revelations was this: Violet, the 
child of Lady Grace, was removed from her by Lord 
Roderick at the moment of her birth, and entrusted to 
the Witch’s daughter, who had been taken to France 
for the purpose. The unhappy mother never saw her 
offspring after the first moment; and all the clue she 
could possibly have to it was a peculiar birth-mark upon 
the left arm. About a month before this child was given 
into her care, the Witch’s daughter had herself given 
birth to a daughter ; and with the cunning of her race, 
it ocourred to the Witch that it might, perhaps, some 
day prove of importance to her daughter's offspring if 
she could pass it off as the one which she had nursed. 
With this view, the birth-mark was at once imitated by 
a process known to tho tribe, but not so skilfully but 
that, as we have seen, a surgeon's practised eye could 
detect that it was an imitation. It, however, answered 
the pur ; for Lord Roderick—who at first intended 


that it should be placed in the eare of Sir Jasper Wylde, | and first in to Colonel Heartlaw. The state. 
then a comparatively poor and obscure man. On this/ ment we have made and corroborated, that he 
order being given, the Witch at once decided that her | was shot down by the Sepoy on the plains of Indi: 
daughter’s child should profit by her sogacity, and that/ was quite correct. That incident did occur, an 
child was placed with Sir Jasper Wylde in place of the | it nearly ended the career of the good Colonel —so 
hapless Violet, who seemed destined for no higher rank i 
in life than that of a poor Flower-Girl. Need we say that 
the gipsy child was the passionate and artful Aurelia ? 
For more than a twelvemonth, the woman went on to 
say, Colonel Heartlaw, she had heard, lived in France, 
secking in vain for his poor wife, who had returned to 
Scotland well-nigh heartbroken. Toward the close of 
that year, the Hevolution broke out in Paris. Lord 
Roderick, who, in the meantime, had lived with a reck- 
lessness which had somewhat of mania in it, and had 
become bankrupt beyond redemption, had, in conse- 
quence, been outlawed ; and, furious at the ~ +. cast 
upon him, had thrown himeelf headlong into the revo- 
lutionary cause. And at the outbreak of the contest a 
singular incident happened. The street in which the 
exiled Roderick—he had dropped the Lord—lived, was 
the one selected as the site of a barricade. This was 
indeed, thrown across almost opposite his house; and 
almost at the first charge, the wretched man’s only son, 
Horace Greville, then a mere infant, rushed from the 
house at the sight of his father, and was struck down 
by a bullet which entered his neck. 
Roderick Greville never saw his child again. To the 
day of his death he supposed it lost; but it was merci- 
ly , and the instrument of its preservation 
was the cruelly-outraged Colonel Heartlaw. ie 
good for evil, the Colonel watched over the infant un 
it had recovered; then brought it to England; and, as 
his regiment was about that time ordered to India, he 
resolved to convey the boy to Bombay, and place it in 
the care of dear and valued friends in that place. This 
he accomplished, and for years watched over the youth 
with parental care; but as the name of Greville ever 
awakened painful emotions in his own breast, and as it 
had been disgraced in the outlawry of the father, Colonel 
Heartlaw gave the boy another name. He called him 
Bernard Oswald. E 
That simple fact was the foundation of nearly all the 
misery we have recounted ! 
By secret means, the dying woman went on to state, 
she ascertained that a vast geopenty had been left by the 
Baron Holskampt to the only son of Lord Roderick—in 
other words, to Horace Greville. Believing that the 
father was killed during the Revolution—having eve 
reason to think that the son had also perished—she h 
hit upoa an expedient, which was no other than that of 
passing off her daughter’s son as the Horace Greville in 
uestion! By this means she hoped that both the chil- 
ren of that daughter would be FS apes for. Thus it 
happened that the actor assumed the very name which 
Colonel Heartlaw’ had imprudently caused its right 
owner to reject. 
In the midst of this plotting, Colonel Heartlaw re- 
turned to England. ‘Ihat, for a time, interfered greatly 
with the conspirators, seeing that he was probably in a 
position to give evidence which might, at least, defeat 
the pretensions of the sham Horace Greville. But bya 
fatality, as it seemed, this circumstance gave a 
impetus and direction to the plot. By accident, the 
Colonel, as we know, met the wronged Violet—the pretty 
Flower-Girl—was touched by her beauty, her innocence, 
and, more than all, by her resemblance to his lost. wife 1 angin f u 
—the Lady Grace. @ result was that he adopted her ; | fidences, and gazing fondly upon their child, their beau- 
and, thereupon, the Witch determined that the boy tiful Violet, as she leant upon the arm of her impassioned 
Horace Greville should marry Violet, and thus secure | | 
at once the Colonel’s wage in addition to the Hols. 
kampt estate. Both these objects had _ been defeated, 
chiefly by the unexpected appearance of Bernard Oswald 
in pagans, but partly, also, by the folly of the boy him- 


* Had he listened to me,” saidthe woman, “ he might 
have wooed and won you, Violet, for his bride, for he is 
a good, a clever, and a handsome youth; but he must be 
wiser than I, more cunning than I; and, rejecting you, 
he has thrown all to the winds in a mad passion for one 
who can never be his wife, since she is already his 
sister! It is this which makes me reveal what I have 
revealed. It is because I may never live to see my boy 
that I make this confession, so that you—you, Violet, 
may right adi.” ; oe ‘ 
ittle sneng,_pamsel ~~ Lamy hed pated ho 
this history. e of death was y upon the ¢ 
woman, before she had related, slowly, painfully, and in | we have nothing to record, ex that th 
fragments, the narrative we have thrown to er; and| after a suspicious fire in the ol house in the Borough, 
soon after it was concluded, she breathed her last. and were seen no more; but to this day advertisements 
For some time Violet bent over the wasted corpse of | sometimes appear in the leading journals of Europe, 
this woman, who had never done her aught but wrong, | exhibiting the familiar ¢ sometimes in their 
and shed tears—tears of genuine oe “ae proper form, —- _— = —— —_ there is 
—it was childish, rT! mt it was reason su 
Lys et find their anhappy victims. 









































nearly, that it was only by the unremitting care of 
Du that his life was saved. Finding that his death 
en Officially reported, and knowing, from the 
stealing of the belt of papers relating to the Holskampt 
property, that something wrong was going forward, 
‘colonel imposed on his tch servant, Duggan, a pro- 
mise of secrecy, and kept his return to England un- 
known to everyone except the faithful Ephraim Nutters, 
who was from the first made acquainted with the fact, 
on condition of revealing it to no one but Hetty, who, 
strange to say, the Colonel believed could keep a secret. 
In this he was not disappointed. The secret was well 
and faithfully kept ; and thus it happened that for some 
months the colonel had been a concealed witness of all 
that had transpired, including the fictitious claim on 
the Holskampt yo Ae he defeated, though 
nearly outwitted by the Witch of the Evil Eye—and the 
attempt on his own life. 
sue peation of Lady Grace De L’Olme also demands 
a word of comment. ae ae Witeh had correct] 
stated that her ladyship France for Scotland 
after the birth of Violet. For years she remained there 
in seclusion, At length Lord Roderick, who had held 
aloof in high displeasure, condescended to write to her. 
The purport of his letter was, that her husband, Colonel 
Heartlaw, who had dared to contaminate with bis ple- 
beian blood the pure stream which had flowed in the 
veins of the Grevilles for a thousand years, was dead, 
and he, Lord Roderick, was content to bury old feuds 
in his grave. At first the unhappy woman refused to 
believe the statement, but it was followed up by a ficti- 
tious copy of a register of the death at Calcutta; and 
soon after Lord erick, though outlawed, ventured 
to come himself to Scotland, bringing with him a friend 
—the fascinating Lord De L'Obme His lordship at 
once declared himself a suitor for the hand of the lady. 
The brother brought not only moral, but almost physical 
force, to bear in g his sister to give her hand 
to this man; and, though she had serious misgivings, sho 
at length ay a feluctant consent, and the marriage was 
solemnised in the chapel of the old castle of the Gre- 
villes within a few days. The infatuated brother then 
candidly confessed that Colonel Heartlaw was not dead, 
but that, as he would be denounced to a Secret Society 
of Avengers, he might be considered as good as in his 
ve, as also might her > if she dared to 
reathe a word whick would tend to invalidate the 
means by which he considered he had redeemed the 
family honour. Pie 
In spite of all, her ladyship disobeyed that injunction. 
She disclosed the fact to Lord De L’Olme—who was the 
dupe of his friend—and the congequence was a duel, in 
which his lordship was seriously wounded, and soon 
died, Lady De L’Olme thus becoming a widow in the 
world’s eyes; but in reality she was still a wife—tho 
wife of Colonel Heartlaw! But by her disclosure of 
the secret she had again incurred the hatred of Lord 
Roderick, and we have seen how on one occasion he 
vented his passion at the cost of his life. 
It was a tearful, yet a happy day—that on which 
these facts were revealed, as Colonel Heartlaw and his 
recovered wife sat side Wy side exchanging mutual con- 


over. 
And, in that hour, what had become of the i 
personages in our drama? Aurelia lay u na bed of 
sickness from which she never recovered—the shock to 
her heart and to her pride utterly prostrating her. 
Horace Greville, whose name was the last upon her 
dying lips, finding England too hot for him—as the 
expressive phrase as at that moment stepping 
on board an emigrant ship, one of a company of come- 
dians, bound for Australia. . 
And Sir Melchior Grange? Well: the dream of his 
life was over. He had loved and lost; but though his 
affection had been strong and manly, it was not the 
fervid, absorbing passion of a boy’s heart, and the dis- 
appointment shocked but did not kill him. The love of 
ears took the form of a life’s friendship and unselfish 


otion. 
Of Paul Monnerat, Marcel, and their confed 
~ ~- ; Bog women 


nD 
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d tender-h 
ee tel oie he was owebaned oy familiar yet} And so the tale is told. Tho of Violet and 
startling voice. It was that of Colonel Heartlaw ! and the re-union of Golonel Heartlaw and 

The meeting between the parent snatched from an | Lady Grace, constitute its na climax. A “strange, 
untimely grave, and the daughter - re == edly — st pm Sf ay _" ry fant — 
Sion end nncatiownetory, would be es t to depict | windings—who have seen how brief is the trium h of 


also, and unsatisfactory, would be any attempt to depict 
the ‘meeting between Violet and Bermaed, to hy a 
hour in which she knew that he who loved her was the 
object of her father’s choice, and that it was no unto- 
ward destiny, after all, which had linked her name with 
that of Horace Greville. 


win 
craft and wickedness, how enduring the 
t virtue and confiding love—will not, we trust, 


accompanied us in vain, or have failed to reap at 
least one whcleomne lesson through the history of the 


Frower-Gigt, 
THE END; 





the child to perish—afterwards relented towards ~ 
infant, though not the mother, and secretly instructe 








A few words of explanation still remain to be offered ; 


Autho! 
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THE GAME OF LIFE; 
SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 
The body-snatchers they have come, 
And made a snatch at me; 
’Tis very hard those kind of folks 


Can’t let a body be! 
Hoop. 


Doran’s visitor spoke the unvarnished truth—a miracle 
zaved Jemima Banks from being buried alive or dis- 
sected. It would be a very natural conclusion to arrive 
at, that persons so strangely preserved bear charmed 
lives, and are reserved for something out of the com- 
mon; bat whatever Jemima’s future lot might be, at 
resent the half-resuscitated creature was handed over 
} eee much-perplexed possessors to the gentle care of 
giant, old Hannah. 

ive no lucid solution herself of the 
ew was that she had been very ill, 
attended only by her nephew Joe and a Doctor Grover: 
then came m fa tny How she had been putin the sack, 
and let down from a window, was an inscrutable mystery 
her, unless it was some “ devilment of that Joe,” she 

id. Certainly, neither Hallet nor his set were men 
to take a woman s life; but the sudden addition of this 
member of the frir sex to their household sadly per- 
plexed and worrie<, them, and the only possible issue 
that they could e% present see out of their trouble was 
to give her, as soon as she wonld be able to bear it, a 
soporific, and drop her ir. that state, like a child, ona 
door-step, as far as possible from “‘ The ion,” as 
they termed their abode. 

While she was safe in Hannah’s care, her nephew 
was enjoying himself with the doctor’s money (for in 
every transaction there is one who makes a better bar- 
gain than his opponent), and the doctor was wondering 
who was cutting up Jemima Banks, and making the 
valuable discoveries he had hoped to make himself. 

Talk of the machinery of a watch!—the wheel within 
ee of life me eens aee pee ee = 

a pretty, flighty woman, had not soug 6 - 
tection in a rai of a handsome young fellow, 
nothing of all these events would have » an 
probably the knife of the dissecter would have ended 

emima’s days, and terror and remorse have kept her 


Jemima could 
enigma; all she 


itanocent murderers silent. 


AWAITING THE PORTRAYT-PAINTER. 


The morning arrived, and Joe Banks, nothing tho 
better nor clearer in mind for his libations, returned 
home in time to attend the funeral of his aunt. 

Joe was what is technically called “crying drunk,” 
which had rather a good effect, for it made a show of 
grief natural and impressive on the occasion. 

There is no funeral, with its nodding plumes, four 
long-tailed Flanders horses, melancholy mutes, and 
string of mourning coaches, so perily sod as the deal 
box en wheels, simply coated with black, drawn by a 
spavined horse, and termed a hearse for the poor. It 
conveys all the wretchedness, squalor, want, and priva- 
tion of the still oceupant’s deathbed to the thinking 


mind. 

Buried! and perhaps not one person, even, * Sollow 
to the grave! 

Now, as the cemetery where Jemima was to be 
buried was situated at some distance, such a ne 
ance drew up at the door at an early hour ; the coffin 
was peonges down, placed within it, and the weeping, 
maudlin Joe mounted to the place assigned him wit 
some difficulty, and the hearse moved off. 

Joe’s state was a very curious one—at one moment 
he was snivelling over his “‘ dear, dead aunt, Jemimer,” 
and the next, laughing heartily at the notion of the 
bricks they were so decently interring. 

The driver of the hearse, in his rusty suit of black, 
thought he was mad with grief, and—a little gin. 

“If he'd taken a drop more, he’d ha’ bin better,” 
soliloquised the man; “thof it an’t much bisness of 
mine, only *twould look decenter if he wouldn't larf; 
but I dun’t know that it much sinifies !” 

And, as he concluded this soliloquy, he stopped his 
broken-down animal at the cemetery. 

Very decently the coffin was carried to the pauper’s 
portion of the ground, and the biting north-east wind 

in a great degree sobered Joe—so the funeral 
had every appearance of going off decently. However, 
when they came to the grave, one or two others were 
expected, and, as they had not arrived, the clergyman 
was not on the ground. 

It would be utterly Ingeetibte to give the faintest 

idea of what Lever’s feelings were in that dreadful 
ison; he was half suffocated from the throbbing of 
is arteries, which sent the blood rushing to his head; 
besides~and worse than all the rest—he could not 
hear a word to guide him. 
All he nt belng that they had yer a on the 
ground, an ing quite ignoran the clergyman’s 
absence, he expected every moment to hear Cy coven 
service commence. 

Act he must—energetically, and at once. Joe and the 
others stood ing in the walk, stamping with their 
feet to keep themselves warm. 

“She never did nothing else,” muttered the half- 


WIE 


\ 
i 


PRALRA AM 
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follow out in such weather to bur} hor? I’m glad I 
sold her !’’ was the spiteful conclusion. 

His face was turned towards the coffin as he spoke; 
the others had their backs that way. 

Was it a delusion, or did ho see the lid of the coffin 


at one end P 

Wide he forced his eyes—no—it was quite close 
down. hat a horrible hallucination! Yet true it 
was; Lever had undone some of the twine, to take a 


rise u 


Seeing the exact position of affairs, ho gently let it 
down again, to draw a long breath, recover himself a 
bit, and then act. 

There seemed, however, a fascination in that coffin 
for Joe; he could not detach his eyes. 

Suddenly he beheld the lid slowly rising once more. 
He was sure of it—it couldn’t be the bricks doing 
that! What could it be? A oold shudder crept over 
him. He was unable to speak, and still the hd kept 
rising. 

The men before him saw his terrified look, and 
thought he was going into a fit. Without more than a 
guttural sound—word there was none—he seized one of 
the others by the arm, and pointed towards the coffin. 
Lever saw it all, and knew that the hour of action had 
arrived. 

With a quick jerk of his arms off flew the lid, and 
the paralysed men beheld a black face and head rise up 
from within the deal walls! 

It was enough to terrify the strongest mind in the 
world. 

Lever found the mask and hood which he had taken 

off Hallet in his pocket, just as he was stepping into 
the coffin; so he put them on, and now rose like some 
demon before the conscience-stricken Joe. With a 
wild, unearthly scream, he fled down the path towards 
the entrance, pursued by Lever, who had no wish to 
stay behind, and be captured and questioned. Once, 
only once, Joe looked behind, and saw the spectre—it 
could only be the Demon of all Evil himself, with that 
black facéand hooded head—gaining rapidly upon him. 
The oeemaer heard the approach of flying feet, and 
came forth from his lodge just in time to see a wild- 
looking man dart through the entrance, fellowed by 
something terrific—he could scarcely defing what it 
was like, 
Before he could summon help they were gone; and, 
as to calling the police, why, he might have done #0 as 
long as he pleased, but there was not one, of course, 
near. No sooner did Lever find himself clear of the 
cemetery, than he tore off his mask and hood; he was 
away from the bustle of town, so no one bad met him. 

In his pocket was Joe’s cap, which he placed on his 
head, ant qushiy changing his course in a different 
direction to that pursued by the ever-flying Joe, he 
walked briskly on till he came to a cab-stand. Into 








sober, and, coapeqnents ,crabbedJoe. “ Why couldn’t 
she have died when it was warmer, and not drag a 





one of these conveyances he stepped, m the most 
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“TWICE A WERK:* AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
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natural way in the world, and then recollected that he 
had not ono farthing in his pocket, or in the world. 
for various pradential reasons, he thought it best 
not to go home to Islington, and beyond measure 
puzzled what to do, he sat immersed in thought, while 
the cabman repeated his question of, “* Where to, 
Where! Where, indeed, to @ man who had not 
friend in the world? Por am instant he thought of 
Doran—Doran! why, it would be rushing into the 
ith; was he pot one of that nest of ruffians? 
to, did you say, sir?” asked the man again, 
sg icstion, 


vuiryin FI 
“To Park. treaty wenor-square,” was the reply. 
“What ay Fiat polite demand, wihe 
touch of the 
The locality the driver that, instead of o 
a fast young man who 


queer cust , he 
” wld gg eae , 
“Number =" gi in desperation, giving 
Mrs. Darcey’s add 
“she + I know, a 


“I'll go to her,? the », “sh 
kind-hearted creature, at t her all; her wit may 
liarity of his 


aid me in my stray , 
in which to visit a 
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This orsohage w 
Mrs. Dasey Ae? woman ought to have left un 
housekeeper, ' that I, whoam termed by the world 
expected, so the _ os, ie Four quiet Cumberland, never 
mistress’s room, apd od— an mpeg ht, say, Mr. Lever f nev 
“Tho artist, totake Mrs. Darcey’s likeness; she could | dared to take the rosponsibilige apap #7’ ders of fe 
not catch the gentleman’s name from the footnan.” becoming guarantee for an 8 respect- 
[f Phovbe Slater, the ludy’s maid, had been in the | ability, who had been winning so largely écarté as to 


way, she would have known Lever—the other did not; 
and Lever, who had imagined himself duly announced, 
walked, in nervous trepidation, into Mrs. Darcey’s 
boudoir, where that lady sat, dressed as for a soirée, to 
sit to an artist. A scream burst from her lips as Lever 
walked in; Joe Banks’s dirty cap was out of sight. 
Sho rose with alaerity to meet him, and then recol- 
lected the reasons she had for feeling annoyed with 
him, and offended, too, at his singularly careless and 
neglected costume, in which to appear before a lady ; 
80 sho shrank back im her seat once more. 

Artists are proverbiully eccentric; but the days are 
gone in which merit deemed, in many professions, a 
show of dirt necessary to insure success, and attain a 
reputation for studiousness. It is not, then, to be much 
wondered at, if the housekeeper felt surprised that a 
man, whose business it was to make the best of other 
person’s faces, could not see when his own was very 
dirty, and his hair uncombed, 

“Mr. Lever!” exclaimed Mrs. Darcey, with that pe- 
culiar tone of aristocratic haughtiness which implies so 
great a distance between the one who speaks and 
other spoken to, “I am not at all surprised that my 


servants mistook you for an artist; those gentlemen ere | Pp 


sometimes eccentric in their costume, and by courtesy 
permitted to be so.” 

Every word, so distinctly pr nounced, told upon poor 
Lever's heart; he began to feel as if he were an impor- 
tunate beggar, quite forgetting that the lady was igno- 
rant of his poverty, his actual want at that moment, 

They were alone; the housekeeper had quitted the 
room, 

* Pray be seated, Mr. Lever,” continued Mrs, Darcey 
in the same tone, and, as she spoke, glancing at a beau- 
tiful jewel hanging from her wrist, calle a match. 
* J have five minutes to give you only, as I am in this 

seculiar morning dress to sit for my likeness, Per- 
oat she added, sarcastically, “five minutes may en- 
eroach too much upon your valuable time?” ; 

“Mrs, Dareey!” exclaimed he, rising hastily; his 
heart was fall, he felt almost woman enough to weep 
from overstvained nerves, and, be it truly said, hunger 
also~sheer animal craving for food; “ I came because 
1 am friendless in London; you--you have been so 
good and kind to me, that 1 forgot the distance be- 
tween us, the short time siuce we first met; pardon me, 
I will go.” 

The sug 
low—his utter inability to 
tho dread of returning to 
him, and ho staggered. 

Mra. Daveoy saw the pallor overspreading his face, 
the unmistakable symp!oms of bodily weakness in 
every movement; sho was what is called a “ fast 
worna,” but her heart was slow to think evil. She did 
no for one moment stop to ask why or wherefore he 
looked illness or debauch occasioned it ; 
but the woman win —forgetting all but kind- 
uoss, rose hastily, and seizing his hand, said— 

“Teli me oll, Lever; don't fear, tell me all, Are 


den recollection of the cabman waiting be- 
ay him—his own want— 
slingtou—all burst upon 


ihus, whether 
we W 


the | as jealous as an owl which 


trait T shall make, like a Magdalen weeping in lace and 
satin !’ 

As she gabbled on, she led Lever towards a seat, and 
drew her own close to it. 

He was not an old hackneyed man of the world, one 
to take advantage of a woman’s kindness, and mistake 
it for an illicit love. He was very young, very new to 
London life, and all his recent excitements had un- 
mamned him, for, added to them, his heart had its own 
secret trials to contend against. 

The action was one of a loving, affectionate, grateful 
boy, as he took the fair hand extended to him, and, 
with the kiss impressed upon it, dropped a tear from 
very weakness. 

“Silly boy!” said Mrs. Darcey, as if she were a 
grandmother, and not a fair creature of some twenty- 
six years, all summers, “ Don’t be a goose, but tell me 
what’s the matter.” 

Need we say that, as Lever’s strange tale pro- 

gressed, and Mrs. Darcey was lost in amazement and 

curiosity, the artist came, and was politely requested to 

come again another day, as Mrs. Darcey had a fine 
lady's unfailing excuse, “a sick headache ?” 

!” she cried, in a tone of nape Hitle. 

had been told, “ you se 










* For , dear madam,” he said, earnestly, 
“do an act of the purest humanity in so 
light not misjudge one so good as, I any 
sure ton must be.’ 


is pretty,” exclaimed his hostess, 
3° is man over—pretty and. 
the snake's skin is pleasing to the eye; 
mificent, yet it springs upon you and 
not mean to affirm that Mrs. H, 
the slightest thing which 













attract the attention of all. 

Lever wished he had not mentioned Mrs, Houghton’s 
name; he looked pained and vexed. 

“Don’t look so grim about it,” laughed the lady, 
gracefully extending her hand; “I only felt a little 
jealous that I, who had intended doing everything for 
you myself, should be forestalled by Mrs. Houghton.” 

“T pledge you my word that I have not seen the lady 
since; how chould Pp? 

“ But ’twas her supposititious letter which lured you 
into mischief.” 

So peculiar a look of perplexity crossed Lever’s 
brow, that Mrs. Darcey burst out laughing. “TI de- 
clare,” she ¢ried, “one would faney from your embar- 
rassed. countenance that I was making a love-quarrel 
with you.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Darcey!” é 
“Quite true, Mr. Lever, despite your most innocent 
expression of face. The fact 1s, we are as jealous in 
friendship as in t’other thing; besides, there’s my old 
man, with his sixty winters, to keep me in order, and 
has been watching a mouse- 
hole for hours, and sees a strange owlet carry off the 


rey. 
| are laughed; but, before he could reply, Phobe 
Slater discreetly tapped at the door, and, entering, in- 
formed her mistress that Mr. Houghton had just sent 
to inquire whether there was any reply to the letter 
which he had written the previous day to Mrs. Darcey, 
* Which letter, Phosbe ?” asked her mistress. 
“ T brought two or three to you yesterday, madam, 
and, after ooking at the signatures, [ think you put 
them aside unread.” 
A blush rose to the lady’s cheek, as if the impatient 
thonght which had dictated the action of which she 
was accused could be read by Lover. The fact is, she 
had been disappointed at finding none from him, and 
cast aside the others. 
“ Bring them to me, Phasbe,” she said; and turning 
to him, added, apologetically, “ I had a severe headache 
yesterday, and could attend to nothing.” 
A strange expression came over her face as she pe- 
rused ove of the letters; it was an expression of 
mingled doubt and annoyance. Suddenly it cleared 
away—seizing a pen, she wrote = 


“ Dear Mr. Hoveuton,—Many thanks for the pre- 
ference accorded to ar gos. I accept with 
sure, and hope to sen gentleman himself to see 


you to-morrow. iy od 
* Your sincerely obli 

ogee Dascey.” 
When Phasbo departed with the missive, 2 complete 


lighter tone of the previous moment. 

“ How prone we are,” she uttered, as if speaking to 
herself, “to blame others for doing less even than we 
ourselves are capable of.” She turnéd to Lever. “1 
blaincd Mrs. Houghton,” she continued, “for shielding 
you under her protection against the enspicion of mal- 
practices; and hefé T have been obtaining for you a 





} nin trouble ? Why, man, tho tears are in your eyes. 
do declare L believe I’m crying myselt~—a pretty por- 





to make ladies. Ah! Mrs. Houghton, |. 
I od take such an interest in any- 
one 


chanve had succeeded in the lady’s manner, ‘to the | h 


casually met in a railway, and who have been so myste. 
riously absent the last two days, Verily, I am the 
greater sinher.” 

U;, amped Lever. 

“ | inust decline, though with most grateful thanks, 
Mrs. Darcey, any position where there exists a doubt in 
your mind of my honesty.” 

* Come, come,” cried she, beckoning to him as ong 
would to a spoiled child; “you quite misunderstand 
3 I was reflecting upon myself, not upon you, 
There!” and she flung an open letter towards him, 
“There’s your appointment as sub-cashier to Mr, 
Houghton, the take it—you now will be able 
to see your fair ly, but don’t forget me 







ape pe hy ASSULe rye some = for 
my self-de € a robégd into ero 
compani nship.” * hie 
What with his bodily discomfort au@ bewilderment, 
Lever scarcely compaghended what . Darcey said, 




















, with a trembli 
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felt that he ought 
ip i gap honesty of 
; @a situa. 
: AM he fit she would be 
rs. Darcey; she had 
honest ; her only unea- 


man’s j ; 

C I declining it; 
entirely endent upon 
satisfied by his refusal, 
3 80 it came to 
all the gratitude he 


ercpering to arrange about 
"eh thank Mr. Hough. 


e glanced over . 


her how pale and ill he 


ful anguish 


where and how 
It was not only inanition +h made him look so ill; 

he was thinking of his iless state. 

if she read his thoughts, Mrs. Darcey suddenly 


* Did you not tell me those merry maskers had taken 
all your money a 

* Every shilling, unhappily, Mrs. 
with my clothes; these are not mine. 

“True; they are not very becoming in the way of 
fit. And did you not pass the night beneath the bed, 
the morning in a coffin Pr” 

“ Most true; I wonder what they said of my flight 
from the cemetery ?” 

“Then, of these facts the result is,” she’ said, “ that 
you are penniless and starving.” 

A small bell tinkled beneath her pressing finger, 
Phoebe Slater entered. 

“Order up luncheon immediately,” said Mrs. Darcey, 
‘Pardon me,’ whispered Lever; “I am not in a 
dress to appear before anyone but so kind a friend as 
you have proved yourself, and who will excuse all, I 
feel certain. Pray add to it, by letting me go now. I 
wanted simply to excuse my extraordinary absence.” 

“ Never mind, Phoebe,” said this woman of quick 
decision of character, “You are quite right,” “she 
said, as the girl closed the door; “when we cannot 
explain things, we should not give room for comment. 
Go; make yourself Mr. Lever of the railway carriage 
once more. I shall not'go out this evening; you may 
call, if you please. To-morrow you will have to pay 
Mr. Houghton a visit ; and, to induct you into the ways 
of cashiers, you must begin by taking charge of my 
urse, J make you my banker.” As she spoke, she 
jeld a port-monnaie towards him. 

Lever knew his own poverty—nay, actual want and 
inability to meet the smallest demand, He had come 
to borrow, and yet, even with the certainty before lim 
of a position which would enable him to repay his 
benefactress, there was something very humiliating in 
the idea of borrowing from a woman. 

However, Mrs. Darcey was not by any means an ordi- 
nary one; she had, moreover, a grace of manner which 
left no room for ceremony to oppose her wishes, 

Lever took the purse and his leave at the samé time, 
promising to return in tle evening. 

On arriving at his lodgings, he was not by any means 
surprised to hear that one or two friends had been to 
inquire after him. 

te réquired no great stretch of imagination to guesd 
who these anxious inquirers were, especially as no names 
had been left. 
ver could scarcely answer to himself for the motive 
which had indueed him to eonceal Hallet’s name from 
Mrs. y. He felt disinclined on Rose’s account; it 
seemed like a breach of confidence. 

Mrs. Darcey was gute aware of the reason which had 
urged her not to tell Lever of her visit to Hallet in his 
bebalf; she felt it would evince too deep an interest in 






Darcey, together 


im. 
How wide a difference exists between the days which 
oftén follow one another! The evening before, Lever 
had been a most embarrassed prisoner at Joe Banks's, 
surrounded by horrible things; this one, he sat, well- 
dressed and in good looks, with a handsome womaa 
beside him, listening to his now almost humorous ac- 
count of the sufferings of the previous evening. 

fiilea with 





situation of the highest coyfidence—you, whom I 


As may readily be imagined, both were 
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OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURE AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 





sed, of the bed 
It will seem 8 Thhgs how Mrs 
to completely to act as sho ploised with—as she ha 
herself expresset it—a jealous husband; but she 


of J emi 







own liberty, and that was—the gout. 
Mr. ae 
been marri 





for love, and, resolved to keep up tho en- 






from his wife when the twinges of his arch enemy 
might destroy the romance of love. Yet he was jealous; 
bub. there is_ something stronger even than that—the 
vanity = - co ae old eent Decent Ne beauty. 
So, while he sat swathed in flannel, groaning, his young 
wife made platonic love to Henry Lever, and Henry 
Leyer’s enemivs were seeking him everywhere. 

So we will leave them, and briefly state what had be- 
come of some others of our personages. 

Joe Banks ran, nor ceased, until he had reached 
home. Hero he at once verified the fact, that the 
werd not the bricks le had d in the coffin whi 
had. turned into a i to perplex him. were 
safely piled beneath the bed, which considerably added 
to his amazement. Could one of the mutes have played 


him a trick ? 
his life 
of 













Trick!—no, What man, out of fan, would risk 
from suffocation in a No. possible solution 
the enigma could he find ; so, as something tantible, he 
set to work placing the bri¢ks as they were before, 
ing assured the matter could not rest theré—some in- 
quiry must be made. 

In his trouble, he turned once more to one ht— 
Jomima’é Lexie 5 Living or dead, she had 
been a trouble. Of course the Gvening papers teemed 
with an account of thé mystieridus ‘dffair at the ceme- 
tery. To Hallet and. his set.the gee eee easy of 
solation, Lever had eseaped in the ; and the 
worst of it was, they could not denounce him without 
compromising themselves. Only private vengeance re- 
mained. 

Mrs. Darcey and Lever sat in the prettiest of prett; 
boudoirs, playing at écarté. The wilful woman w 
iuke him do 80, as a punishment, she said, for his 
having gone to the ball without her, which had brought 
ajust chastisement upon him. 

Sho was langhing merrily at his annoyanee—for the 
cards seemed to burn his fingers—when Phoebe. Slater, 
who always waited upon her mistress when in her own 
apartments, entered, and in a whisper announced some 
intelligence. 

Mrs. Dareoy dearly loved perplexing persons—dearly 
lwed showing her superior talent in unravelling any 
uystery, compared with the tact of others. 

“Wo shall sve his puzzled countenance,” she thought; 
“for of course he has come on this errand, Show the 
porson iny Phasbe,” she said aloud. “ You will excuse 
né, | know,” she added, addressing Lever. “’Tis only 
wy Tight-hand nian, who supplies me with the many 
li{Me fantastical curiosities which delight a lady. Come 
in, ILalleb” (now she was speaki oa cringing, obse- 
jaious man, who stood in the door-way)—* come in. 
Well, have you found the unfortunate young man from 
the eommtry whom f employed you to seek for ?” (She 
lgoked at Lever reproachtully, as if he did not half 
eppreciate all the trouble she had taken about him.) 
“And was he lost, stolen, or strayed P” 


(To be continued in our next.) 




















































Barpats AND Burtats.—When a person is very ill, 
he says, “ God ‘has afflicted me ;” but if he feels very 
happy, and very woll, how rarely does he say * God has 
nade me happy!” How prone are we to think God is 
at burials, but not at bridals ; how prone to think God 
it inall that is dark, sepulchral, and gloomy; but not 
in the midst of all that is bright, giving it greater 
brightness; and in all that is joyful, adding to its in- 
tensity and its purity. 

fas Wutre Stave.—The baker is, indéed, the white 
slave of civilisttion. As 9. general rule, the men begin 
their work tit eleven o’clock at night, and, with the m- 
terval of an hour or two’s rest, they continue hard at it 
















oeess which the journeyman has to fo gi Rp, os 

te dough—is exceedingly laborious, and takes a % 
tliree-quarters of an hour or more, according to. the 
site of the batch. When made, it is allowed to stand for 
a hour or tavo, according to the season; and during 
tis time the men le down in their clothes on the 
uding-board, and snateh what sleep they can. After 
is they are engaged for five or six hours in rapid and 
utinuous Jabour, throwing out the dough, weighing 
\ off, moulding. it, putting. 2t into the oven, preparing 
'lsand fancy breads, taking the batch-bread out*of 
1 oven, and carrying it up into the shop. Then the 
isk of distribution commences, and after working hard 
‘lL uight, the men ere on their legs many hours in the 
\y, carrying baskets or wheeling heavy carts; two, 
ree, and four. o'clock. axe often reached before the 
iads are over, and them the sponge forthe next'day’s 
king has to. be prepared before the baker can eall his 
4y’s work done. Even these long hours are 
wcceded whea there is an extra demand, as in the 
aight of tho Londen season, and in the “ underselling’ 





















disgust when conversing about tho sale, as they sap- 
an should be able 


4) . er 
geese a friénd who aided her greatly in ensuring her 


had the audacity to suppose that he had 


chantment, never permitted more than a brief visit 


“DROWNED! DROWNED!” 


Iyto the silvery waye phe. atept; 

The listning breezes sighéd and wept, 

And e’en the current, as it swept, 
Made moan, 


The lilies shut their petals white, 

And sank benéath the wave that night; 

She stood = ao ne pale moonlignt, 
one 


Her raven tresses float behind— 

Float calmly in the weeping wind— 

For ever from its seat, the mind 
Hath flown. 


She seeks, beneath yon silvery wave, 
To find a lone one’s peaceful grave, 
And he who is no more to save 

His own. 


She steppeth on into the stream, 

And, chealing round the pale moonbeam, 

Of rare and glistening light, did seem 
er 


throne. 
strong— 
ae 
Unknown. 


Per wiles pom ieee 

er spirit is no } there ; 

And o’er her grave the lilies fair 
ve blown. 


All night; above thé lonely tomb; 
The waters, through that evening gloom, 
Make murmur at her silent doom, 

And moan. 








THE WEDDING-DAY. 


A GENTLEMAN who had courted a most agreeable yor 
woman, and won her heart, obtained also the consent o 


man had a fancy that they should be 


partner of his life’s joys 
of his good and beauti 
with the gout in London, The bri took 
his and the bride hep, paid : r 
ae ee ee e os marriage 

m whence thé bridegroom wrote the following letter 
to his wife’s father — 
“ March 18, 1672.—Sm,—After a very pleasant jou 
hither, we are p for the happy hour its whic! 
I am to bé your son, assure you that the bride carries 
it in zh eye 4 the yites who married you, much barons 

er mother; thongh, he says, your o eeves, panta- 

loons, and. chouldersknot madea much better show than 
the finical dress lamin. However, I am contented to 
be the second fine man this vil éver saw, and shall 
make it very merry before night, ausé I shall write 
myself from thence your most dutiful son,—T. D, 

**P, S.—The bride gives her duty, and isas handsome 
asanangel. I am the happiest man breathing.” 


Tho villagers were assembling about the church, and 
the happy couple took a walk in a private en. The 
bridegroom’s man knew his master would leave the 
lace on a sudden after the wedding, and seeing him 
raw his pistols the night before, took this opportunity 
to go into his chamber and charge them. Upon their 
return from the garden they went into that room; and 
after a little fond raillery on the su of their court- 
ship, the lover took up a pistol, which he knew he had 
unloaded the night before, and, presenting it to her 
éaid, with the. most graceful dir, whilst sho looked 
pleased at his agréeable weed — 

* Now, madam, repent of all these cruelties you have 
been guilty of to me; consider, before you die, how 
often you have made a poor wreteh froess under your 
casement. You shall die, you tyrant, you shall die, with 
4ll.those instruments of death and destruction about 


"I Give tis! ead shi, In 

v - le 

He did so, atid shot tier dead? Who éan speak his 
condition ? But he bore. it so patiently as to call up 


his man. The poor wretch and his master 
locked the door upon him. 
** Will,” said he, “ did you chargé these pistols?” 


“ Yes,” ho answeréd. 

Upon which hé shot him dead with that remaining. 
After this, amidst a thousand broken sobs, piercing 
—— and distracted motions, he wrote the following 
er to the father of his dead bride — 


“ Sin—I, who, two hours ago, told you truly I was 
lhe happiest man alive,am now the most miserable. 
our daughter lies dead at my feet, killed by py pend, 
through a mistake of riy man’s charging my pistols un- 
known, to me. Him have I murdered for it. Such is 
my wedding-day. I will immediately follow my wife to 
— grave: but before I gol command my distraction so 
rT as to explain my aia you, 1 fear my heart will 
hot keep together until Ihave stabbedit. Poor, good old 
man! Resapinber, he that killed your daughter died for 
it. Tn the article of » I give you my 


her father, to whom she was an only child. The old 
married in the 
game church where he himself had been united to the 
and sorrows, antl the mother 
daughter, in a village in West- 
moreland, and made them set out while he was laid up 
only | thou 
ey had the most 


ou, with that enchanting smile, those killing ringlets | j7 


_—— 





' HALF-HOURS WITH NEW, BOOKS. 
BLONDEIN IN A FOG, 


Even the King of walkers is. not wholly exempt 
from the evils incidental to such a profession, aw oné or 
two incidents which ocourred during M. Blondin’s 
second engagement by the Crystal Palace Company, aro 
proofs in pomt. To @ man who can walk blindfolded 
along a rope a hundred feet high, it can matter little, 
one might think, whether he performed the feat by day 
or night—in sunlight or darkness. But even to him a 
fog must be a serious discomfort and disadvantage, 
effectually testing the P vaewivvrn,s of his being thrown off 
his balance, by that erangement of nerves generally 
resulting from the obscuration of the senses. To this 
sevére test M. Blondin was subjected on the occasion of 
his benefit in the generally bright and mellow month 
of October. When the ordinary out-door amusements 
were at an énd, and all eyes were eager to behold the 
treat spectacle of the day, a thick mist that had han 
about since the early morning, and woven itself wit 
the twilight into a veil that wrapped every statue, tree, 
and tower in premature darkness, thickened into a 
dense fog soon after sunset, Blondin had been ox- 
to outdo himself; it was now a question whether 
e would appear at all. Heavier and fouler grew the 
ag ney il faith and waxed dim, as the 
liant lights that shone like dying stars fur a-head 
; faintly indicated where the perilous rope towered aloft. 
one 


= 


he walk the rope to-night ?”’ anxiously inquired 
expectant of another, “ I am airaid not,” 
was the re) 3 and soon the feeling became pene- 
ral that M. Blondin would not appear. Shortly after 
sit o’cléck, however, a w ran round that he was 
on the , and a display of fireworks at the same in- 
staxit illuminating the Tastenses, confirmed the an- 
bouncement. The band struck UP, the fountains played, 
and the le applauded — vigorously—not be- 
eause of anything they saw; M. Blondin, though 
the rope, was pty invisible—but with a view 
encourage ardy acrobat, whose position began 
to be. re with some m. For half an hour 
the only certain token of his presence was the oscilla- 
tion of two: tiny lights along the rope, and thus it was 
known that he had gone through all his tricks, just as 
fi gummer’s sun had been all the while pourin 
a golden flood of light +s him. The thing seeme 
imeredible; and yet that he had braved that dense fog 
was as certain as that he had received an overwhelm- 
ing ovation on making his ~~ back to the mast, This 
is only a single instance of the undaunted courage 
which is the great feature of Blondin’s character, 
Life of Blondin. 
THE LATE LORD MACAULAY, 


There may possibly be amongst us men of greater 
ing than Lord Macaulay, though they must be very 
few. Wo may even have writers whose technical lite- 
rary akill is superior to his. We have certainly deeper 
thinkers; but no other living English writer has shown 
in 80 many ways the general power and fire which per- 
vaded his whole nature. ere are amongst us, no 
doubt, miracles of versatility. We have statesmen who 
pique themselves on literary ability, and men of letters 
who speak with considerable contideuvce on politics ; 
but there is a wide difference between tle clevernoss 
which does well a number of things which have no 
solid connection with each other, and the foree which 
displays itself with equal vigour in kindred though 
separate pursuits. The one proves nothing more than 
the pliability and dexterity of the mind which pos- 
sesses it, and it is not unfrequently associated with a 
levity or insincerity of character which may excite our 
astonishment without gaining our ao but the 
other is among the strongest proofs which can possibly 
be given of true depth and genuine power, not merely 
of understanding, but of character. The real founda: 
tion on which Lord Heusen greatness rested was 
the substantial sp | of his whole life. The principles 
of his literary and of his political career were identical. 
e was not one of those who pass from letters to poli- 
ties in order to provide new stimulants for a yanity 
satiated by old ones, but he made tho two halves of his 
life play into each other. After advocating in Parlia- 
ment, with extraordinary power and guccess, tho prin- 
ciples to which he was attached, he proceeded to advo- - 
cate them with even greater and moro permanent effect 
as a political historian. No other politician, and no 
other author, has ever set in so strong a light the great 
truth that the business of life is the best apprentice- 
ship to literature, and that the higher departments of 
literature derive the same advantage from a practical 
uaintange with the business of life which the blood 
derives from goon through the lungs. Whatever 
may be the faults or defeote of Lord Macaulay's books, 
it is impogsible to»read them without feéling that, 
though the author had more rhetoric aud more imagi- 
nation in his comsposition than almost any one of his 
contemporaries, he Was neither a poet nor a rhetori- 
cian, but w sobér avd experiénced statesman. THe was 
the master of bis fancy, aud not its servant; and if any 
one compares his life and writings with those of M. de 
Tamartine and M, Michelet, he will see how strong a 
contrast there is between 2 statesman who is also a man 
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of ius, and a man of genius who supposes that, as 
back, be is a etatesman,—Lssays by a Barrister, . 
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THE JESTER 
A Rest Brocxaps.—That which is keeping patriots in 


America. 
‘A Parsx Brocxads.—That which is keeping truths out of 


Answer Tx1s.—When is & n) shoemaker like a dying 
whale ?—When he is spouting his — Punch. ; 

‘A wavat friend of ours says, the most ration-al proceeding 
on ship-board is serving out the provis 

Tax old Jewish law was, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
oo. The law of lovers is, & sigh for a sigh and a kiss for 
a kiss. 

‘Auas! how fleeting is all earthly bliss! Did you ever meet 
a man who greatly cared for turtle soup after the fourth plate- 


full? 
Aw honest Hibernian, upon reading his L pagelaiene bill, 
replied that he had no objection to pay for 
his visits he would return. 

Wat is the difference between stabbing a man and killing 
a hog ?—One is assaulting with intent to kill, and the other 
a kil with intent to salt. 


CURRENT GOSSIP 
Tax Bishop of Exeter has filed a bill in Chancery against 
the Rev. Reginald Shutte, Rector of St. Mary’s, Exeter, and 
y, to restrain them publish- 


Messrs. Saunders and Otle 
ing. a life of himself. 

uz last number of tho Cologne Gazette contains a fulmi- 
nating article against the pest of strect-organs, from which 
wo learn that this trade is subject to a tax of twelve thalers 
a year in Prussia. 

axgamix Faawxur’s Exranp- Bor has turned up in 
Philadelphia. His name is Robert Carr, now eighty-five 
vears old, Carr was an errand-boy in the office of Benjamia 
¥ranklin. 

A tarox three-year-old shark, of the grey species, was 
caught in the Longanct (Scotland) salmon-nets a few da; 
ago. It fought desperately for its life, but was ul y 
killed by a stroke from an oar, 

‘Tus following curious epitaph, it is said, may be found in 
an Italian veyard, though the precise t is not indi- 
cated :—** Here lies Estella, who tranago: a large fortune 
to heaven in acts of charity, and has gone thither to enjoy 


medicine, but | less 


T 1 ected. A late statistician says, if 
mines ave quest ma : 8 7 =) . 





FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


—An amusing instance of an intense love of 
liament in the reign 


oo vecknniing 
. y the recko ov 
be troubled in the morning. If 
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‘Tux Froe Drinking Fountains Association has sustained | all our old should the 
a serious loss, in consequence of its secretary having ab- bedsteads would be utterly r may be seen among the boulders the vine, the olive, and fig, 
sconded with @ large sum of money, consisting of donations| Ax inquisitive priest having asked a young lady her name | the orange an lemon, aloe and caper a the 
saw subsoriptions paid to him for the charity. It is stated | while in the she replied, with as m00b wit as , and cactus, the locust-tree, and the wide-spreading 
that he has sold his furniture and gone abroad. mod “ Father, my name is not a sin.” bra. The fauna embraces faxes, rabbits, and 

Wuy 1s Corron wrotncrap iw Inp1a?—Simply because} Srvce belles are 80 anxious to wear something not worn hawks end cages, woodcock, and pigeens. 
the growth of yy paid the East Indian Government a far | their rivals, isn’t it aa that none of them have ever | In 1740, @ number 0 apes were imported the 
better revenue did cotton! The first could be securely thought of putting on & ttle modesty? We pause. . These remar' taillesa and fawn - coloured. 
rendered @ highly profsabio m ly; the second would} Ove 1 says, proof enough can bo seen that people | monkeys, which occasionally listened to the band 
not admit of it, the South ports were | now-a-days don’t live so well nor 80 | as in olden time, | among the trees and.rocks, and more often were of 
continually open to us with te to the cotton trade. in the fact we don’t find any very old but what were | plun: the guard-houses in the have 

Puxwxy Taxaviow.—In 1862, receipt-stamps, at various | born a great while ago. Lie A. present age has never | down to four in number, to the ui tion of the old 
rates, produced £194,089. In 1853, the duty was reduced to | furnished ’em, and he don’t eitcan, If it could, why | legend m hither from Ape’s Hill in Africa, by 
ld., and this ponny duty was also im on hts or | don’t it? means of a submarine passage to the mystentoue of’ 

“I one rospect, at least,” said Dr, Spooner, St. Michael’s Cave, brown vipers, however, are as. 












emand, and in to a person 
about himself, who had for nearly 


orders payable on the financial Fd 864-65 


ressigt® and draught stamps produced £246, In the | everlastingly 6 

year 1857-59 the sum had risen to £302,624, The penny, duty | fifty years grow: the world overlooking his merits, 

was then extended to cheques on anpere, ane ae pean “in one respect, at you are qualified to be prime mi- 

of the whale for the year ending last was 445, | nister—all will admit oa Ea one, res- 
; w 





Rock O1s,— Notwithstanding the ex adverse 
commercial influences which cripple trade in U 


States, returns show that between the ist of January 7 


ponded the bore, much mollifi 
may that be?” “ Why, you are old enough,” 


cation 
said the doctor, turning on his 


the 23rd of June last no less than 4,284,185 e . 
mineral oil have been wo to E from York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore. coun HOME HINTS 


Toorn-Powpzr.—Precipitated chalk, one pound; 


Quine 
starch-powder, half a pound errle-powees, half a pound; 
— of q one drachm, sifting, it is ready 
the pianoforte, & 
e music stools gene- 


adjoining the Ohio below Pittsburg abounds with this oi 
which exudes from the banks in such quantities as to form 
a Gn of oil on the river for a distance of seventy miles. 
‘The priswatic hues of the oil when the sun is shining are 
extremely beautiful. ’ 

‘A Bares Bout mw Esourtan Dars.—What will our 
readers think of this, as an example of despatch in the art 
of bridge-building? On the 12th o July, Messrs. Kennard, 
of es Gree orks, San re — * order — 
Porta to construct, wi possible , an iron 
railway-bridge to replace @ stone one which fallen 
down, The bridge was dosigned, made, and on its way to 
the shipping port en the lst of A t; that is, eighteen 
working days from the receipt of the order. The 
consists of three spans for a railway, tho total length being 
290 feet; it was to be fixed on iron sf 
6G feet diameter, and it weighs about 
2,600 bars gnd plates, 630 castings, 30,000 rivets, and 8,600 
bolts, the whole of which had to manufactured from tho 
yaw material, The plates and bars, rolled in Staffordshire, 
had to be brought to Crumlin, where 67,000 holes had to be 
drilled and punched. The rivets were put in, the parts 
fitted together, painted, marked, and packed for > 
Migniees working days sufliced to accomplish thia under- 
baking. 

Tun Pewatty or Benzvotnnce.—Mr. Peabody is literally 
persecuted with beggars. His noble deed of charity to the 
poor of Londen has sent a thrill through the ranks of 


Posrtrow at Te Prawovonrs.—In pla 
affords the best seat. 


ad, os Oey, 

leaning t something ; and the want o! 

the is obliged to use another seat. The 

snould seated high enough to allow the elbow, wrists, and 

knuckles of the fingers to be onalevel. The feet must reat 
Ifc m are not go tall that their feet may 


i 


g 


unfortunate, and the whole army of needy, dissolute, im- 4 

provident, and rapacious people—deserving and undeserv- poe Sanne throngn, Zo — end — Fy tet 
ing alike--throng round the man, and fen him with | 9 jittle rag hes rob ynorr Oxee oe: gent acorn 
their clamour for gifts. His poe is invaded, his business | 24 in a few se Hr . eh has gone = tes aes 
interrupted, his peace disturbed, his very means of enjoying } win han: any bs bs — oats ci —_* & 4 
life and doing good made, in some measure, & discomfort to arst, the root will L. ; Pd i Aaa Bere 


him; he is the well-fed and well-disposed house-dog, who 


fell into the company of a pack of hu wolves, and the 


howling of the pack warns him that is to be torn to 


pieces, The only means of re lying to applicants for cha- 
ritable aanstance is by @ printed drodlar, in which Mr. 
Peabody says:—" The immense number of letters dail 
arriving at his address renders it difficult for him to 
them even parti ; and a written reply to each would take 
up the time of @ dozen persons. To those who ask poou- 
niary relief, Mr. Peabody will say, that if his means would 
aflow him to assist all in adversity, nothin, would give him 


course of a few weeks you will havea 
several inches in height. 
—_o—-—— 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


wore pleasure; but as they will not, applicants must take 
the will for the deed. To give one-tenth that ask would de- form of it w is termed voltaic electricity, 
prive Mr, Peabody of the means of support in one month.” |or gal The 


not the public come 

















fatigue, choosing . 
;}stout. With a light luncheon, & glasa of 


© oak plant 


numerous a6 ever, 
—~—— 


FAMILY DOCTOR 


great deal ; a 

of heat from the surface than some Gwen » ecm 

is a chill, then comes the re-action of fever. Those 

even of cold water in summer, until the 

more vigorous, full of health, and much 
c than those who place no 

tations 


How to Treat rOUTNESS.—A contemporary, wri! 
this sub hen 5 ay amy py 
undermining the consti- 


positiv: e 
tution, and often producing or developing actual disease. 
The only two points ye to be considered » Beopiag 


00d), 
pearan Phe digestion must 
be kept in order by early rising, and b taking as much exer- 
lero yr Hee f 
no an not essential. Im-~ 
vodiately after meala it is good to move about on household 
pace We end Coen 8 lence roe. hee 
that sitting an 0 chair . 
prejudicial; lounging in one eS Son dle of i 
the ope backwards, is better, and a recumbent posi-. 
‘ortable Stinting the 


more wholegom: beer or porter; but the latter may be 
taken in moderation if there is debility, or after any unusual 
Guinness’s XX in moe to London 

, or chery 

brandy, is often better than wine. Plain cote as a regular 
bev , seldom agrees with stout persons. Ginger beer is 
pin Ae olesome; soda water quite the reverse, All saline 

cines must be avoided.” ~ 
——#-—— 


GOLDEN. TREASURY 

Guw1vs makes its observations.in short-hand; talent write: 
oc EM conan ower tno 

T v less ie to 
ose et FE ny «mtn 

OVERTY W' ’ so much a 

didn’t treat it so much as a crime. pn E Come 

Taxy care to see all your vices coffined and laikin their: 
ery Fatoon an Lye uh woulda’t Dea brgh 

.—The gun wo' fi 4 

he is, if aver not for his early Thing. — a“ 

‘Tis a that there are many persons, whose lives, if 
read wards like witches’ pres, would fmpeove sh 





Tux Tom» oy Cuautys Divpiw.—Wi are 
forward to restore the tomb of England's test song: | of a voltaic trough, connected en every pose. . 
writer? This tomb is in the cemetery of St. artin’s-in-the- | in water, is evolved at the negative, and oxy- He pursues virtue only to surpass others, is not far 
fields, Pratt-street, Camden-town, and is on the left of the} gen gas at the ve wire. ether compound bodies from wishing others less forward than himself; and he that, 
ciroular clump of trees Seing the entrance. It is of the | have been : ents separate at ‘oices too much at his own perfections, will be too litle 
table or coffer shape, surrounded by iron railings. Over it | the opposite les, and the same body always at the ed at the defects of other men, 
the pondens tsegehes ce witew wave in the air, The} same pole, Thus, in all decom tions, orine, and 
principal inscription is to ris effect 1— the acids, go over to the ve surface ; while hydrogen, MAS’ 
Bacred to the Memory of the motals, le substances DU S' WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
GHARLES DIBDIN, alkalies, are found ut the ve In Penny Weekly —-~ superbly Illustrated, now 
publishing, 








the Celebrated Author and Composer, 
who departed this life 26th of July, 1814, 


aged 69. 
This stone is placed by his fisconsolate Wifo and Daughter, 
ost affectionate and best 


asa du token to the m 
of husbands. 


His form was of the manliest beauty, 


His heart was kind and soft ; 
Pus elo he dd a Gon, tne rho thar ie farther croumstance toe wend 
nd now he’s ° to. from wader quickly e: ds 
times its first ‘afcensions, ee andes 


yo CHRISTO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 

To be completed in 12 Penny Number, 
JOSEPH BALSAMO. 

To bo completed in-20'Penny Numbers 


*,.* Window Bills aro now ready, and. the weekly issue 
of the above most celebrated works commenced on Au 










Tho aptness of the quotation from the ‘s own famous | itself into 
ong ae ltt The bod pee oe aahe oon of the _—s ing ite elaatio farce i pansion of the air in the cavity, oi " 5 nthe acct 4 
the tomb is this. The body o sun of the m- | Cav’ e w 
vealars the stone itself is blackened and f the perpen | {rune also filled the barrel, will not materially alter ite elastic London: Wasp & Locu, 168, Flesi-strest. ; 
green mould, while the surrounding iron rai has rusted | force. Attending to this, we find, by @ rough calculation, 
bo much as to peel off in flakes. The cost of ** ” the | that from the supposition we might expect to have Published every Wednesday and Saturday, os the OGD 
tomb would, however, be very little, and could be efrayed more than the of gunpowder, thus making the} 123, Fieet-street, London, Sold by all Pooksellers 
by a very small subscription among the admirora of this | air-gun not such & weapon as it appears at first | Newsvendors. 
son of song,” to whom the natioa owes 60 much. } sight, RICE ONE HALFPENNY. 


gonuine 

















